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a ®:oagt to Carlisle 



'ARLISLE ! What a magical name it is ! What visions and memories it 


evokes ! \’isions of glorious days to come; memories of glorious days that 


have been. 

Carlisle ! To the outside world this name stands for glorified service, for 
boundless love for one's fellow-man; it speaks of a race uplifted; it stand for the 
^ ideal of universal brotherhood. 

] Carlisle ! No one but a student here knows what that name really means. 

It means knowledge and training, friendship and cooperation, ideals to be lived 
up to, traditions to be preserved; it signifies hope and confidence in the years 
I that are to come; it means equipment and strength for the conflict that these 

\ years will bring. Wherever we students may go, however long we may live, in 

whatever by-paths we may wander, the word "Carlisle" shall always be our talis- 
' man. To us "Carlisle" means what mere words cannot begin to express. It 
^ stands for our very national existence. Instead of being a race apart, instead of 

1 looking with distrust upon our fellow-man and holding ourselves aloof from all 

I national interests, we, because of Carlisle, have taken our rightful place as citizens 

1 and are working shoulder to shoulder with the white man. The older civilization 

■ has, through this institution, come into her own at last. This uplift of the Indian 

race was the dream of the founders of Carlisle. Across the sea in the trenches and 
' and on the dreary wastes of “No Man's Land" that dream has come true. 

I So here's to Carlisle, our .Alma Mater. May her sons and daughters carry 

I her banner right loyally into the thick of the fight, whether the times be times of 
I peace or times of war.— By Mrs. E. 11. Foster. 












CLASS 1918. 

Colors; Green and White. 
Motto: Loyalty Forever. 
Flower: Lily-of-the Valley. 
Emblem: The Arrow. 



Class Officers: 

President: Frank Verigan. 
Vice-President: Sadie Metoxen. 
Secretary: Bessie Hall. 

Treasurer: Andrew Cuellar. 
Ser^eant-at-Arms: Elmer Poodry.- 

Quotation: 

“Life is an arrow; therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow. 
Then draw it to the head—and let it go. 

— Van Dyke. 
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SALUTATORY. 

By Sadie Meloxen. 

A DIES and Gentlemen: — I have the honor 
to bid you welcome to the graduating 
exercise.s of the class of 1918. Regarded as an 
event, our graduation is 
of little importance; re¬ 
garded as a symbol, it 
means m u c h , f o r it 
crowns the efforts of 
years of good, honest 
work; of years spent in 
striving t o overcome 
difficulties, t o accom¬ 
plish the tasks that have 
been set us, to reach the 
standard that has been 
held up to us. This is 
we obtain the much-de- 
sired Carlisle diploma — the sign manual that ad- 
jmits us into the fellowship of Carlisle alumni the 

I -world over, the magic talisman that shall unlock 
for us the treasure houses of life. It tells us that, 
so far, we have not failed and inspires us with the 
determination to succeed in the broader life 
which is .spreading out before us. I .salute you, 
ladies and gentlemen, because we feel that you 
rejoice with us that we have fini.shed our course. 

Members of the Faculty:—\ .salute you. You 
have seen so many classes graduate that we can¬ 
not hope to arou.se any especial interest in this 
our class of 1918; but never before in the history 
of this school have you sent out a class into a 
world drenched with blood, to travel a road dark 
with the smoke of battle. The weapons of 
peace which we have forged here, we must throw 
aside and we must etpiip ourselves with the un¬ 
familiar habiliments of war. Truly, like the gladi¬ 



ators of old. we who are about to enter the arena, 
salute you. 

Schoolmates, Classmates: —I salute you. V\'e are 
glad we have finished; but regret, too, is in our 
hearts that our happy years in this our beloved 
school are now over. Memories of friendships 
formed, of pleasures shared shall ever linger with 
us and be our comfort and solace in the years to 
come. The way opening up before us is a road 
of opportunity. No class that ever graduated 
from Carlisle ever trod a road .so rough and steep, 
ever encountered so many obstacles, ever had to 
make its way through so many dangers; but we 
will not falter; the weakest of us must not at¬ 
tempt to pass through carelessly and without 
heed. We must gather all our courage and con¬ 
quer for our own sake and for the .sake of those 
who shall come after us. For our guide we have 
our motto. Loyalty Forever, which never meant 
so much us it does today when every citizen must 
stand and show his colors or be classed as an 
alien. Our motto means that we must give to 
the world the best that is in us; and our class flow¬ 
er teaches us that is is our mission to help make 
this world a better place in which to live. These 
were empty phrases once; now they glow with 
the fullness of life, for they mean the sacrifice 
of everything we hold dear, even of life itself. 

■ In these sacrifices, we shall stand together and 
live fight, and, maybe, die for the Class of 1918 
and for old Carlisle. 

Carlisle, 1 salute you. For many years you 
have taught the Indian the ways of pleasantness 
and peace; now you must show him how to gird 
on his sword and fight for "God and his native 
land." In peace or in war, Carlisle shall be our 

“Life is an arrow, therefore we must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow, 
Then draw to the head, and let it go.” 
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THE CLASS OF : 



FROM DAY TO DAY 


By Sadie L. Metoxen. 

SEPTEMBER. 

School opens: twenty-five in class. Everybody happy. 
Seniors greet Mrs. Foster with renewed enthusiasm. 
Note-books distributed. Dictation. Latin quota¬ 
tions first on the program. To Miss Robertson for 

5. Chapel: Excellent talks from both Mr. Francis and 
Mr. Blair. Great inspiration. Explanations in Room 
14. No recitations. Principals of algebra set forth. 

6. Presentation of civics, economic histories, and Benja- 

Senior girls brilliant in algebra: so said Miss R. (We’re 
quite proud.) 

Covered books. Some task. Assignments for the fol¬ 
lowing week. A letter from Andrew Connor, a former 
classmate now innhe United States Army, was read to 
the class: very thrilling. Current events; interesting 
war news. Mary Largen gave a fine talk on “Oppor¬ 
tunity.” Algebra: very delightful. 

First period in music. Seniors in a singing mood, espe¬ 
cially “Gertie.” Rhetoric; rather difficult. Algebra 
nothing really new as yet. P. M.: Our first class 
meeting. Great!!! 

I. Recite from Benjamin Franklin first thing. Edna 
, H distinguishes herself with a perfect lesson(?). Algebra: 
H nearly everyone gets a hundred. Fine. 


12. Chapel: A helpful talk from Mr. Blair on “Habits” 
and the “Value of Time. Seniors must be e.xamples 
Fair recitations. First class song handed in; com¬ 
poser, Abbie Somers. Algebra ;nothing new or startling. 

13. Economic history. Interesting account of the “De¬ 
velopment of means of transportation.” From the 
canoe of our forefathers to the luxurious ocean liners 
is a far cry. Long and difficult lesson in algebra. 

14. Current Events. Algebra; nothing startling happens. 

blanks are filled out in Room 14. No recitations. 
First test in algebra soon. (Better think over those 
definitions.) 

18. Benjamin Franklin; ever>'body makes a guess at the 
answers. We decide to do better. There should be 
no slackers in the Senior Class. Algebra occupies our 
minds. One thing at a time. 

19. Tests over; everj’body feels relieved, at least. Splendid 

Room 14. She gave an interesting account of her sum- 

20. We add more Latin quotations to our store of knowl- 

24. Rhetoric; Senior girls seem brilliant at times. Bess did 
not care to recite today: she wanted to hear a story. 
Sobba? Found several stumbling blocks in algebra. 

25. Excellent recitation on Franklin. A rich reward: Mrs. 
Foster tells us a story. Algebra: same as usual. 

26. Civics. Abbie was our guest in class. ? ? ? No al- 
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Summer, 19: 


THE CLASS OF 1918 



ANDREW CUELLAR iShawneei 


BESSIE HALL (Cherokee) 


ABBIE SOMERS (Oneida) 




MERONEY FRENCH (Cherokee) 
"His thoughts were often unexpressed. 
But as a rule he tried his best.” 


gelira. Hurrah! We go to the farm and dry corn in¬ 
stead of working problems at the board. We sing our 
class song. How great it seems? 

27. The great day arrives. Fair? Yes, the fair. In¬ 
teresting recitation in’ economic history. Nothing 
else this morning. P. M.— 

“We all went to the animal fair, 

The birds and the beasts were there." 
Delightful time. 

28. We write our first home letters; satisfactory reports 
but still room for improvement. Weighed; ail a 
trifle heavier. Just before leaving Room 14, we re¬ 
ceive a special invitation from Coach Harris to go out 
to the field to "inspire the boys for the first football 
game of the season.” Senior class well represented 
on the bleachers. 

Thus the first month of our senior year conies to a 
happy ending. 

OCTOBER 

1. The beginning of another month. Already? Oh, 
yes—this is October. 

“Music o’er my senses creep 
And almost make me to go to sleep.” 

My! but that rhetoric is hard, 

“Don't be discouraged, light will come.” 


Algebra—excellent recitations. P. M. (8:30): ( 
meeting. Election of officers as follows: 

Andrew Cuellar—reelected President. 

Sadie Motoxen—Vice-president. 

Bess Hall—Secretary. 

Oeorge Cushing—Treasurer. 

"Tommie” Miles—Cheer leader. 

Elmer Poodry—Sergeant-at-arms. 

2. Awful lesson in Bennie Franklin, but we are “g 
to do better,” is the slogan. Senior girls turn o^ 
new leaf. Algebra: Quiz on definitions. How n 
passed? Abbie, Cora, and Mattie. Eleven got twi 
up like taffy. 

3. C hapel: Nothing extraordinary happens all day 1 

4. The same routine. Life presented no usual prob 
that bright fall day. 

5. Current Events; unusually interesting, (irace i 
an excellent talk on “Character." 10.00 a. 
senior girls go to town to see the conservation 
they learn many new ideas about domestic sc'ence 

8. Rhetoric: very good indeed. Algebra deiigh 
One perfect day; everybody knew her lessons. 

9. For a change, we knew something about Franklir 
day; feel quite proud of it, too. Mary Largen acl 
substitute teacher in Room 9. Algebra, algebra, 
some more algebra. 

10. Chapel: Mr. Blair says good things—as usual. Ser 
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I Summer, 1918 

i- 

THE CLASS OF 1918 




RAYMOND MOSES (Seaeca) 







i 


do not know their civics. Where is the new leaf? Al¬ 
gebra. Mr. Blair visits class. 

Nothing special happens. Good lessons. 

Current Events. Fine recitations. Mary Largen is 
with us again; very dignified as becomes a substitute 
teacher. Alice Gardiner and Cora LaBlanc give very 
creditable talks on “Possibilities in Spare Moments," 
and “(}ratitude,” respectively. Who should enter 
Room 14 just at this opportune moment but Eliza 
Berrard. Seniors extend hearty welcome. We hand in 
designs for class rings. Abbie’s voted to be the most 
artistic. Algebra: In Miss Robertson's absence Mr. 
Blair teaches the class. Encountered difficulties. 
(Seniors, not Mr. B.) 

Rhetoric. Related units; rather hard but interest¬ 
ing and certainly necessary to understand. Algebra 
proceeds upon its appointed mission of “teaching the 

Excellent lesson in the rooms. (New leaf working 


17. Chapel: Everybody behaved, even Maroney. Seniors 
join Red Cross. Delightful recitations in civics. 
Algebra; terribly hard. 


Same; no one created any particular excitement to- 

Current Events. We learn more about two of the 
world's greatest musicians—Beethoven and Paganini. 
Mattie gave an oration on “Choice of Companions." 


Good. Ida gave an oration on “Loyalty." Original 
were asking one another; “there’s a test on hand." 

22. Rhetoric. Related ideas, just what we need, for some 
of us write without logical connection. Algebra 
grades received; most of the class very well pleased. 

2$. Unsatisfactory recitation on Ben Franklin. How 
must he feel—if he heard them? Algebra; same as 

24. Carlisle celebrated "Liberty Day.” Great enthu- 

25. Seniorgirlsare told of a new classmate; all very much 
interested and eager to see him. Economic history, 
delightful this time, the subject being so sweet,“Sugar 
beets and the manufacturing of sugar." New pictures 
in show cases of Room 14. Seniors take special 
notice. The most interesting is “Le Ponseur” or ‘‘The 
Thinker." The hint about the study of French 
sounds good. Algebra; board work. Great fun! Ab- 
bie and Mary improving so much that they are ex¬ 
pressing a desire to become special teachers of algebra. 
Mrs. Foster received a pretty bouquet of carnations 
from “Harr>'." Everybody enjoyed it. News items 
for “The Carlisle Arrow" (associated press.) 

29. Rhetoric: essays on comparisons and contrasts on the 
“Bird and the .Airplane.” .Algebra calls us to Room 10. 

30. Bennie Franklin is awakened from a century or more of 
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CARLISLE 1918 


THE 


CLASS OF 1918 




EDNA ROCKWELL (Oneida) 
“I know a hawk from a hand saw. 


ELMER POODRY (Seneca) 


7. Current Events of great importance. The Allies are 
gaining ground. The sun shines as of old. 

10. "Music, music everywhere,” so Miss Dunagan declared. 
Rhetoric and algebra attend us by day and hound us 
by night. No other excitement. 

11. Ben Franklin: Excellent recitations on those electrical 
experiments of his. B. F. didn't excel in algebra and 
yet he became great. Encouraging. 

12. Test in civics; not so difficult after all. A pleasant 
surprise (quiz in algebra). Thirteen days to Christ- 

13. Review in history and life goes on calmly. 

14. Senior girls went down to Room 4. Jack Frost oc¬ 
cupied Room 14 to the exclusion of everybody else. 
Excellent current events today. Several visitors 
passed through the room. They gazed upon us silently 
and passed on. 

17. "Music divine soothes even the savage beast” (not 
original). Rhetoric; day by day we understand bet¬ 
ter and rejoice that we do. Algebra; new principles to 
digest. The days surely going by. June looms upon 
the horizon of our hopes. 

18. Ben Franklin and algebra seemed friendly today. 

19. Test in civics; Mattie had the highest mark. 

20. .No recitations. Hurrah! a little vacation. Seniors 
write acrostics—all except “Sadie,” who absolutely 
possesses no talent whatever for writing verses. 


Mattie is clever at the game and so is Gertie; ( 
is, too; and so is little Ruby. 

21. Current events. Impossible acrostics again. 

24. Everybody comes to school with the Xmas spirit, 
write Items about the campus visitors. Gus Li 
around visited Room 14. Made a speech. All i 
ested, for he is of the Marine Corps. Handsome 
form; we all examine it closely. Room 10.—Be 
we find our “honorable” at the desk, posin 

teacher.” O. K. Test; thoughts of Xmas crowc 
all knowlege of the subject. Three days of same 
Orderly bearing good news—“No work this P. M, 

22, 23, 24. Preparation for the "Great Anniversary. 

25. Merry Xmas to all. Santa Claus was so good tc 
Happy times here at Carlisle, but “Over The 
what? Reception in honor of the football h 
Seniors well represented. 

26. For a change, we just talked in Room 14. Later, i 
we did a little algebra and talked some more, 
should talk to keep in practice. 

27. Spelling: Abbie can spell any word incorrectly; it ti 
special talent to do that. A quiz on “Abou Ben 
hem.” Oh, for a vision! 

28. Home-letter day; all quiet on the LeTort. Satisfaci 
reports for several. We got weighed; some had gai 
unlawfully; others about the same. What at 
Hooverizing ? Circulars announced a half hoik 
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‘ All delighted. Bess, (iertie, and Sadie organize basket¬ 
ball teams from the girls’ battalion. 

31. Rhetoric and algebra make up the sum of lift. 


Lesson on “Irrigation." Very interesting. Makesone 
think of Mars with its canals. Algebra still flourishes: 
a few more principles to be mastered, a few more sights 

5. Current events. The war goes on,Congress goes on, and 
so do we, like Tennyson's famous book. Algebra 
beckoned us to Room 10, and there we meditated at 
some length on the freakish person who invented math. 
Arrow items. No recitations. We heard a lecture on 
"Home Economics." 


"A long farewell to Fradenburg," so say we all. Noth- 

“Hamlets" distributed. Looks inviting. Now for al¬ 
gebra to appease the mind. 


RUBY BARNES (Chippewa) 


CORA LaBLANC I Sioux) 
“Though she talks but little. 


9. First reading in “Hamlet." Nice, isn’t it? The“Mel- 
ancholy Dane" sounds interesting. 

10. Excellent recitations on “Forest Preservation." (»ood 
lesson in algebra, too. “Red Letter Day" indeed. 

11. Current news. Did not know there were m many 

tongues “over there.” 

14. Rhetoric. Rather hard, but we master everything 
slowly but surely. .Algebra seems easy. Life is worth 

15. Bennie Franklin and algebra. Excellent conbination 
to develop the mind. Many visitors. One old gentle- 

16. 17, 18. Fair weather. Everything quiet. Good les¬ 

sons. Excellent recitations. Everybody happy. 

21. Usual recitations postponed. Each Senior girl writes 
a letter to Earl Wilbur, of Class’17, who'is now “some¬ 
where in France.” .A bundle of letters goes forth on its 
mission of cheer to a soldier boy. Looking forward to 
final exams in algebra: Bess worried: so is .Anita; 
Abbie confident. 

22. Rather enjoyed reading Ben Franklin for a change. 
The campus is white with snow. 

23. Hamlet waxes serious and revengeful. Wonder what 
he will do in the end. Last day for review in algebra. 

24. (Joodie, study period Instead of “reel" history, though 
everybody knew something about “Shelter and Cloth- 


















ing." Alas, last day for review in algebra. Senior 
girls are heard saying, "Oh, just think; tomorrow, 
Bess and Mattie are going to stay up all night to play 


million dollar smile and a promise of "hard 
FEBRl'ARY. 


25. The great day arrived. All fared very well; no one 
felt that she had flunked. "How conceited we are, 
though." Left school with light hearts; thinking 
caps removed for a while at least. 

28. How awful! Nobody knew much today. We begin 
the study of insects (in Room 13). First thing was 
to draw a grasshopper. Wonderful results. In agri¬ 
culture we are introducted to "Farm Management,” a 
very interesting subject—thus far, which isn't very- 
far. In Room 10 we have “The Care of Children.” 
How wise (?) we shall be when June comes. 

2®- Be^n Franklin; one more lesson and we will have fin- 

(>lad you wrote the book; you have taught us many 
things, one of which is to stoop on occasions—thereby- 
avoiding bumps. Drawing gras.shopper cousins. We 
go to "The City and the Farm" and then turn our 
thoughts to "Care of Children.” Very interesting, 
very profitable. 

30. Hamlet—we reach the climax of the tragedy. From 

give excellent recitations on ‘The Different Kinds 
of Six-legged Creatures." The "Farmer's Income" 
comes next and we become absorbed in the problem. 
So far—so good. 

31. Rural Life and its increasing attractiveness." Mattie 
said, "I positively don't know anything.” A sur¬ 
prise on ourselves; all recited beautifully. In Room 
13 we examined the real grasshopper, a performance 
to which the examined strenuously objected. The 
strong and the weak. Mr. Snyder greeted us with a 


I. Home-letters once again. Seniors get weighed, 
is disgusted because she gained an ounce sine 
Certie, of course, weighed the most 


1. Bitterly cold in Room 14; we went down 
to thaw. Little test in “Insect Study,' 
percentages in shape. Excellent 
Management." We shall becom 


5. ROTm 14 hospitable and cheery. No Franklin t( 
F inished autobiographies. 

6. Nothing new under the sun. 

7. Essays on "Rural Life and its Increasing Attrac 
ness." (ireat subject. Farm problems. How 
one do those? Wonder of wonders! Nearly all ( 
100 per cent. A good beginning, indeed. Revie 
“Insect -Study." We examine "lace bugs; natu 
some are very pretty. 

8. Mist-ellaneous exercises. Abbie told the story- ol 
"Blue Bird," and Grace gave the history of her 
dog, ( ocoons and butterflies get mixed up with I 
problems and some of the insects come out 
broken wings. In Room 10, we work at the board 
change. Dismissed for another week. Time does 


12. We finished Franklin to Abbie's great regret. I 
and .still more bugs pre.sented to view; some look 
Huns; they certainly have helmets. .Mr. .Snyder trie 
enlighten us on various types of farming, and Mis 
Iteseeched us to take good care of little children. 
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7. You’ll Know Me by My Smile. 8. Watching the Game. 


er Doll. S. Half-and-Ha 


:ts—very interesting. \e Ciods a 


I (ioddesses! 




, Brss.J 

mpt'tiT "Who couldn’t reach that high note? Hitch 

, " your wagon to high C. 

ter.k, 9. Whose birthday? Ruby’s; she even missed breakfast. 

show jQ "Chapel bells did chime all through morning time." 
I Ma) l-^sson on the beauties of nature — human nature. 

12. Current news on "War.” The Sammies are winning 
laurels as we expected. Recitations exceptionally good 


The w 


I noiter. Take a little test in "Bugs,' 
xxl I P. M.: Class meeting. Something in 1 
giving a pageant. 

ly. 16. Learning to be civil through civics. 

“To be polite is to do and say 
lb' I The kindest things in the kindest ’ 




Breakfast at quarters this morning, 
the world—except Oermany. 

7. Chapel. Two high school students from town made 
addresses on the "Third Liberty Loan.” We now 
think more seriously of the war. The principal of 
the Carlisle High School also spoke a few words. 
We heard how our Honorable Luke acquitted himself 
as a "war speaker” before the critical high school 
students and teachers. Seniors reveled in reflected 
glory. Callers in "14” soon after. We dismissed 
"The Princess.” An revoir, Princess. Clinch bugs 
n 10—Mattie: "Ruby, please 


le baby’s 


8. "The Princess” came back to be reviewed. 

9. Current events. (»ood war news. The .Allies are wi 


22. 'Music: "The Spring Song” echoed along t 

Only this and nothing more. 

23. Nothing stirring. All is well on the "green.” 
25. Looks like snow. Deceitful April. 
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17. Invitations written. Cireat anticipations of the event. 

21. Same as other days. Carlisle quiet. 

22. Last Chapel—Seniors quite thoughtful. 

every one said, “I had an ideal time.” 

24. Finals next week. Seniors—hear? Good luck attend 

27. Final exams. "Oh! scared, am I?” Seniors assembled 
in Room 14. No whispering. Could hear a pin drop. 
Suddenly the scratching of pens. Reading—the 
dreaded subject. Harry rubs his brow thoughtfully. 
James isn’t at all worried, but he scratched his head; 

28. Heavy period: exams all day. 

Teacher smiles. Good sign. 

30. Memorial Day. Raining; no school: all departments 
closed. Boys parade down town. When they return 
the girls' battalion joined them to go to the school 
cemetery where the little girls laid pretty bouquets 

"Resting Here." The Seniors’ last Memorial Day, 
as a unit, at "Old Carlisle.” 

31. Seniors come to school for the last time. Books called 
for. Last home letters. Everybody weighed. Some 
lighter than at last weighing, all due to the unloading 
of knowledge during the finals. Miss Dunagan is our 
teacher; Mrs. Foster absent drilling for commence¬ 
ment. Miss D. finds the Seniors unusually quiet, shy, 
and very modest, except Harry and (iertie, who 
openly ate lolly-pops. 

JUNE. 

1. Cireat week began. Seniors enjoyed Sunday dinner 
together. Baccalaureate Sermon. Band Concert. 
.Athletic Reception. Seniors honored guests. 

4. Field Sports. Juniors lead (?), but the Seniors are all 
right, too. Feudalism to Freedom, Patriotic Pageant; 
Seniors well represented. 

5. Minuet on the green. 

6. The Great Day. Seniors half sad, half glad. -Aca¬ 
demic procession led by the Juniors. The Seniors 
and Juniors assembled in front of the Teachers’ Quar¬ 
ters and march to the gym through a line flanked on 
each side by the lower classmen. Class '18 reached 
its first goal. Diplomas—nothing else matters just 

tance, each one of us may say Vent, vidi, vici. 


Endeavor the task assigned you to do. 

Learn each day the things that are true. 

Improve every opportunity presented to you. 
Zeal and ambition ever try to renew. 

.As "Loyalty Forever” from you is due.—Obern. 
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CLASS ROAST 


f ,he Class of 1918 as they are Known b 


Fellow-Students. 
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alifornia. I was astonished to see how rapidly 
hings had progressed. I almost fancied myself 
\hce m Wonderland” so many strange sights 
a mv gaze. The natural order of things seemed 
'■ersed. Asking people if rats ate cats now-a- 
lys and if men were driven l,y horses, etc., a 
■cll-dressed woman replied, ”No, grasshoppers 
• t grasses and gram just as they did in Bible 
lines and people ask foolish questions just as 
■ley always have.” I was properly squelched, of 
1 'urse, but this brought to my mind the study of 
' I'Kology, so I asked if she had ever heard of the 
k eat naturalist, Mary Largen. She said, with a 
uni iar smile, ”1 am Mary.” How we laughed 
and talked over old times. She told me that her 
home was m Montana. When 1 asked about 
■ace Maybee she said that she was a school- 
a.icher down m Oklahoma and that she had de¬ 
veloped a strange fad, the training of bears, in 
w iic she was highly successful. Remembering 
lace s peculiar taste I was not greatly surprised, 
'■"m C ahfornia I journeyed to Wisconsin, and 


there learned that Abbie Somers had settled in 
the beautiful city of Oshkosh and was prosperous 
and happy. 

I received a letter, soon after this, from Mattie 
Logan m which she stated that she was a member 
of the firm of Little Wolf Co. ”Minnesota," she 
said, always agreed with me, and it far surpasses 
New York m variety and grandeur of scenery.” 

I also learned that Raymond Moses was a pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Michigan. Further¬ 
more, he had been awarded five gold medals for 
being the beat Hooverizer in that state durinz 
the C.reat V\'ar. 

I traveled southward and In due time reached 
Honda, where I had the good fortune to meet 
my classmate, Anita Davis, in the quaint city of 
Tampa. From her I learned that Bess Hall was 
living in Utah. The class certainly had scat¬ 
tered. We thought it would be fine to have a class 
reunion, so we sent telegrams to Buenos Aires, 
where Harry Kopay and Elmer Poodry now 
resides as loyal citizens of that sister republic. 
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9 . 1918 . 


My dear Mr co.* 

w. Secretary; 

The Army Medical n<= 

"«1 Of hcpuai f.cuitle, ^‘<-17 

"'‘ontlon h.p p„„ *•“ poooont ttae. ,, 

- HP f.p 

““‘•rp OP n 

”7°"- "'■‘’“•“P ap ‘ •''*«*H Pop pm. 
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Of unaPP .pp,.,„ "-■' 'o the PP,^ 

I am ro order ing K,h«+i, 

«- to pppp,,., 

'-opo-tf h.p, ““ttf Of 

P..eaoopo,::7;“ — 

' ’f- I «. ihfopp^j " =‘'k .„a 

-««Pt thppp p,,, ; H . vep, ■ 

“tiii2ed for tv,-. 

-tor this purpose 
Cordially yours, 

(Hi.) »E,i»„ 

The Honorable Secretary of viar. 

The Secretary of tv,» 

y Of the Interior. * 
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” ®°^ooj ,, Of r 

- turner at - 9 , 

- -:::r "• "---'rr'" 

‘i-o Pla„. ' '’*'» "* °''»- - 

■«<= "« - -*-tt '; -»«. to 

^°u may 

^°^^laiiy 

youi^s 

Sajfer, •^- l4W£ 

OP ,^,, 






































